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President’s  Message 


August  is  just  around  the  corner!  I hope  all  NBS  members  are  marking 
the  week  of  August  9 on  their  calendars.  In  addition  to  our  NBS  meet- 
ings there  are  meetings  sponsored  by  just  about  every  major  numismatic 
group.  Additionally,  the  week  will  be  full  of  lectures  and  seminars  for 
every  numismatic  taste.  If  early  American  history  is  of  interest  to  you, 
Boston  is  the  cradle  of  the  revolution  and  offers  an  abundance  of  “liv- 
ing” U.S.  history  references  along  the  Freedom  Trail:  so  much  to  do, 
so  little  time! 

Our  NBS  schedule  at  the  Boston  ANA  in  August  is  set.  The 
NBS  Symposium  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  12  at  11:30  AM  to 
1:00  pm).  The  symposium  will  feature  John  Adams  with  a presentation 
and  discussion  of  his  new  book,  Medallic  Portraits  of  Admiral  Vernon. 
In  his  review,  Joel  Orosz  says  ‘'Medallic  Portraits  of  Admiral  Vernon 
does  such  a superb  job  of  defining  the  previously  indefinable,  the  only 
numismatic  book  in  English  to  which  it  can  appropriately  be  compared 
is  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of  America.”  This  “don’t  miss” 
presentation  will  be  held  in  the  Fairfax-A  Room  in  the  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel.  Please  note  that  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  connects  directly  to 
the  Convention  Center  and  the  Bourse  Floor.  The  NBS  Board  meet- 
ing will  immediately  follow  the  symposium  at  1:00  PM  to  2:00  PM  in  the 
same  room. 

The  regular  NBS  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  13  at 
11:30  AM  to  1:00  PM  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  This  is 
just  a few  blocks  from  the  convention  center.  John  Adams  was  instru- 
mental in  making  the  arrangements  for  us  to  have  our  regular  meeting 
in  one  of  the  special  library  rooms  in  the  MHS.  The  regular  meeting 
will  include  notes  from  the  board  meeting  (previous  day),  current  NBS 
status,  literature  dealer  announcements,  input  from  members,  fund 
raiser  auction  (with  Brad  “open  up  your  checkbook”  Karoloff),  future 
NBS  projects,  and  a few  surprises.  Our  featured  speaker  will  be  Frank 
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Campbell.  Frank  will  highlight  some  of  his  favorite  memories  on  hooks 
and  personalities  during  his  outstanding  career  as  librarian  of  the  ANS; 
another  “don’t  miss”  presentation.  We  will  also  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  look  over  some  of  the  significant  collections  at  the  MHS,  so  plan  for 
a little  extra  time.  This  should  be  a great  meeting. 

Donations.  If  you  have  any  numismatic  literature  material  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  NBS  auction,  please  bring  it  to  the  regular  meeting.  The 
auction  proceeds  provide  funds  that  allow  us  to  continue  our  grants  and 
awards.  As  you  know.  Brad  will  maximize  the  bidding  on  all  the  lots  to 
maximize  our  treasury.  Again  this  year  we  are  providing  a $1000  ANA 
summer  seminar  scholarship  to  some  deserving  Young  Numismatist. 

Be  Sure  to  Vote.  You  will  find  a ballot  in  this  issue  of  The  Asylum  to  vote 
for  the  best  overall  article  and  the  best  new  author  for  2009.  Please 
fill  it  out  and  return  it  by  the  due  date.  The  award  winners  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  regular  meeting  in  Boston.  The  Jack  Collins  Award  for 
best  new  author  carries  a $250  prize.  The  NBS  Writers  Award  for  the 
best  overall  article  recognizes  the  best  author  with  a plaque. 

Something  new  this  year  is  the  Young  Numismatists’  writing  contest. 
We  win  award  a $250  prize  to  the  best  article  submitted  by  a YN.  The 
YN  articles  will  be  reviewed  by  our  editor  and  the  winner  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a future  edition  of  The  Asylum. 

ANA  Exhibits.  The  Aaron  Feldman  Exhibit  Award  was  funded  some 
time  ago  and  is  handed  out  be  the  ANA  for  the  best  literature  exhibit 
at  the  annual  summer  ANA.  We  need  exhibits  to  trigger  this  award. 
Boston  presents  a fine  opportunity  to  show  some  of  your  special  items. 
See  you  in  Boston! 


— Dan  Hamelberg 


Frank  H.  Stewart’s  Small  Beginnings:  Ye  Olde  Mint 
and  Our  New  Home  and  Old  Times 

JoelJ.  Orosz  and  Leonard  Augsburger 

Just  as  Julius  Caesar  destroyed  the  Roman  Republic  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  saving  it,  Frank  Huling  Stewart  (1873-1948)  demolished  the 
First  United  States  Mint  in  the  process  of  commemorating  it.  In  fair- 
ness, Stewart  was  a businessman,  not  a preservationist,  and  he  needed 
the  space  occupied  by  the  old  Mint  buildings  to  house  his  growing, 
eponymously  named  electric  company.  His  acts  of  commemoration, 
moreover,  were  strikingly  successful.  Stewart  carefully  measured  and 
photographed  the  Mint  structures,  inside  and  outside,  before  razing 
them.  Afterwards,  he  commissioned  two  Mint-themed  paintings  that 
have  become  icons  for  modern-day  coin  collectors;  “Ye  Olde  Mint”  by 
Edwin  Lamasure  (1914),  and  “Inspection  of  the  First  Coins”  by  John 
Ward  Dunsmore  (1915). 

The  authors  of  this  article  have  spent  the  past  four  years  intensively 
researching  Frank  Stewart’s  numismatic  papers  and  artworks,  which 
have  reposed,  untouched  since  his  death,  in  the  libraries  and  museums 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  at  archival  depositories  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  less  likely  venues  of  Glassboro  and  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  and  even  in  Lithopolis,  Ohio.  Private  libraries  in  places 
as  far-flung  as  Champaign,  Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  have  also  yielded  valuable  information.  The  authors 
have  uncovered  the  full  story  of  Stewart’s  purchase,  ownership,  and 
destruction  of  the  first  Mint  buildings,  plus  the  fate  of  the  structure 
Stewart  built  to  replace  the  Mint  edifices.  In  addition,  they  have  un- 
earthed a treasure  trove  of  never-before-published  photographs,  both 
interiors  and  exteriors,  of  the  first  Mint  buildings,  along  with  previously 
unknown  sketches  and  study  paintings  by  Lamasure  and  Dunsmore, 
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as  well  as  little-known  works  by  other  artists  inspired  by  the  paintings 
of  Lamasure  and  Dunsmore.  All  of  these  findings  and  illustrations  will 
appear  in  their  new  book,  Pictures  of  the  First  United  States  Mint:  The 
Numismatic  Legacy  of  Frank  H.  Stewart,  to  appear  in  late  2010.  This 
article,  adapted  from  an  excerpt  of  the  book,  appears  with  the  kind 
permission  of  Whitman  Publishing. 

Frank  Huling  Stewart,  the  proprietor  of  a very  successful  electric 
supply  firm  in  Philadelphia,  could  boast  of  many  significant  numismat- 
ic accomplishments:  he  was  the  last  private  owner  of  the  three  main 
buildings  of  the  first  United  States  Mint,  he  tried  to  preserve  them, 
he  eventually  demolished  them,  he  ultimately  commemorated  them  by 
commissioning  Mint-themed  artworks,  and  he  fixed  them  forever  into 
our  memories  by  writing  his  History  of  the  First  United  States  Mint 
(1924).  These  were  feathers  enough  for  any  numismatic  cap,  but  they 
hardly  exhaust  the  catalog  of  Stewart’s  achievements.  He  also  wrote 
about  the  first  Mint  in  two  booklets.  Ye  Olde  Mint  (1909)  and  Our 
New  Home  and  Old  Times  (1913),  and  he  both  formed  and  donated  to 
a museum  a significant  collection  of  coins  struck  and  artifacts  found  at 
the  first  Mint. 

Frank  Stewart  never  claimed  to  be  a scholar,  yet  his  resume  is 
crammed  with  books,  booklets,  and  pamphlets  he  produced  on  numis- 
matics, biography,  and  history.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a polished 
author-his  training  was  apparently  confined  to  Prickett’s  [Philadelphia] 
Business  School’s  course  on  commercial  writing — nor  can  he  be  called 
a thorough  scholar.  Yet  Frank  Stewart  was  most  assuredly  an  amateur 
enthusiast  on  topics  numismatic  (especially  regarding  the  first  United 
States  Mint),  biographical  (focusing  on  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War),  and  historical  (particularly  the  chronicles  of  his  home  state 
of  New  Jersey). 

Stewart,  it  will  be  recalled,  became  the  “Master  of  the  Mint”  in  April 
of  1907,  when  he  purchased  the  lots  numbered  37  and  39  North  Sev- 
enth, along  with  number  631  Filbert  Street,  which  collectively  hosted 
the  remaining  structures  of  the  first  United  States  Mint.  The  Rear 
Building  and  its  attached  stable,  both  in  a state  of  advanced  dilapidation, 
he  razed  immediately,  and  quickly  replaced  them  with  a four-story  brick 
warehouse  that  he  connected  to  the  brick  edifice  he  had  been  occupy- 
ing at  number  35  North  Seventh  for  some  years.  The  Rear  Building  did 
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not  crumble  in  vain,  however,  for  the  coins  Stewart  discovered  upon 
demolishing  it,  especially  the  two  silver-center  cent  planchets,  piqued 
his  interest  in  the  historical  aspects  in  the  remaining  Mint  structures. 
Soon  the  Front  Building,  directly  facing  North  Seventh  Street,  boasted 
a new  sign  painted  on  its  fagade,  with  “1792”  between  the  third-story 
windows,  and  “Ye  Olde  Mint”  between  the  second  and  third  stories.  By 
1909,  Stewart  was  so  persuaded  of  the  Mint’s  importance  that  he  did 
what  he  had  never  done  before:  write  and  publish  a booklet  to  share  his 
knowledge  with  the  world. 

Stewart’s  metier,  even  if  he  did  not  know  it  yet,  was  that  of  an  ar- 
chiver and  recorder  of  history.  His  career  arguably  began  in  1890,  at 
the  age  of  seventeeen,  in  the  form  of  his  first  diary,  in  which  he  carefully 
noted  for  posterity  the  observations  of  a young  man  making  his  way 
from  the  country  to  the  city  and  carving  a piece  of  the  American  pie  for 
himself.  Subsequent  diaries,  now  missing,  carried  the  story  further.*  By 
1907,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  and  having  achieved  substantial  success 
in  the  electrical  supply  industry,  Stewart  was  amply  prepared  to  return 
to  his  life’s  avocation,  and  what  better  place  to  start  than  with  his  own 
commercial  concern,  which  by  coincidence,  or  fate,  just  happened  to 
be  dripping  with  history? 

The  full  title  of  Stewart’s  maiden  publication  was  Ye  Olde  Mint:  Be- 
ing a Brief  Description  of  the  First  U.  S.  Mint,  Established  by  Congress 
in  the  Year  1792,  Seventh  Street  and  Sugar  Alley  (Now  Filbert  Street) 
Philadelphia.  The  booklet  is  octavo  in  size,  6 inches  by  8%  inches,  with 
tan  card  covers  and  a stapled  binding.  Its  cover  depicts  a flowering  plant 
rendered  in  the  art-nouveau  style,  rather  reminiscent  of  a Tiffany  lamp, 
with  the  title  presented  atop  the  plant  as  “Ye  Olde  Mint.”  At  the  base  of 
the  plant  are  the  words  “Compliments  of  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Co. 
35  North  Seventh  St.  Philadelphia,”  which  suggest  that  the  company 
had  not  occupied  the  old  Mint  buildings  for  business  purposes.  The 
booklet  contains  24  pages  and  6 unnumbered  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs, reproduced  in  halftone,  of  the  Mint  buildings  and  the  artifacts 
removed  from  them.  The  copyright  owner  is  listed  as  the  Frank  H. 
Stewart  Electric  Company. 

1 Felicie  F.  Squyres,  “The  Stewart  Room:  Its  History.  Contents  and  Usage”  (term  paper 

for  L.S.  600,  a seminar  in  current  issues  and  library  seminar  in  the  Graduate  Division  of 

Glassboro  State  College  [Rowan  University,  1973]),  p.  21,  notes  a diary  of  1906. 
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Stewart  began  his  booklet  with  a foreword  to  explain  what  had  mo- 
tivated him  to  write  it: 

The  great  majority  of  the  rare  United  States  coins  were  made  in  buildings 
still  standing  at  37  and  39  North  Seventh  Street  in  Philadelphia,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  in  the  coinage  building  in  the  rear  of  these  numbers.  Until  re- 
cently these  buildings  were  unmarked,  and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
in  a great  many  instances  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  for  a period  of  forty 
(40)  years  all  of  the  United  States  coins  were  made  so  near  at  hand.  Those 
who  daily  walked  past  the  buildings  had  nothing  to  direct  their  attention 
to  them,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  500  persons  in  Philadelphia  could 
point  out  what  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  first  erected  under  authority  of  Congress  for 
Federal  purposes.^ 

Stewart  obviously  believed  that  Philadelphians  had  forgotten,  in  the 
space  of  nearly  three  generations,  the  important  place  that  the  old  Mint 
had  once  held  in  American  commercial  life.  The  passage  also  demon- 
strates that  his  research  convinced  him  that  the  Middle  Building  was 
the  coinage  factory,  and  that  the  three  Mint  buildings  were  the  first 
constructed  by  the  Federal  government.  In  fact,  he  was  wrong  on  both 
counts. 

Stewart  then  revealed,  at  the  end  of  the  foreword,  his  purpose  in 
writing  Ye  Olde  Mint: 

The  author  purchased  the  buildings  and  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what 
he  can  to  describe  them  before  they  are  demolished,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  to  publish  such  data  in  his  possession  as  may  prove  interesting  or  valu- 
able to  the  limited  few  who  collect  rare  coins  or  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
what  was  an  exceedingly  important  department  of  our  early  national  life.^ 

Visions  of  wrecking  balls  were  already  dancing  in  Stewart’s  head  by 
1909,  but  so  were  notions  of  preservation  through  publication.  The 
booklet  Ye  Olde  Mint  was  Stewart’s  first  attempt  to  do  just  that.  After 
the  four-page  foreword,  the  balance  of  the  booklet  constitutes  a single 
essay,  unencumbered  by  chapters  or  subheadings.  It  begins  with  a couple 
of  pages  on  the  connections  between  George  Washington  and  the  first 
Mint,  then  spends  three  pages  describing  the  three  buildings  and  copper 

2 Frank  H.  Stewart,  Ye  Olde  Mint  (Philadelphia:  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Company,  1909), 
pp. 3-4. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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coins  and  planchets  discovered  when  the  Rear  Building  came  down.  A 
painstaking  four  and  a half  pages  are  devoted  to  tracing  the  people  who 
had  owned  the  original  three  lots  of  the  first  Mint,  beginning  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  himself  and  concluding  with  Frederick  Hailer,  the  last  private 
owner  (although  Stewart  also  spells  his  name  as  “Wader”). The  rest  of 
the  booklet  is  devoted  to  an  idiosyncratic  history  of  the  Mint  and  its  op- 
erations, jumping  back  and  forth  in  time  and  place,  but  mainly  focusing 
on  its  first  decade,  1792-1802.  The  booklet  closes  with  a transcription 
of  a letter  from  George  Washington  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  June  9,  1792, 
regarding  the  purchase  of  the  first  Mint  lots. 

A professional  historian  Stewart  was  not,  but  his  enthusiasm  for 
research  is  everywhere  apparent.  His  reconstruction  of  the  Mint  prop- 
erty’s ownership  chain  was  meticulous,  if  not  always  accurate  in  every 
detad.  Besides  transcribing  “Hader”  as  “Wader,”  he  managed  to  ren- 
der the  surname  of  Jean-Pierre  Droz,  a Swiss  medalist,  as  “Drotz.” 
Nor  were  his  historical  judgments  always  sound.  For  example,  Stewart 
states,  “From  a national  viewpoint  the  old  Mint  buildings  are  the  most 
historical  in  the  United  States,  because  they  were  the  first  to  be  erected 
by  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  for  public  use.”^  However, 
the  Mint  structures  were  not  the  first  to  be  erected  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  even  if  they  had  enjoyed  that  distinction,  it  does 
not  necessardy  follow  that  they  would  be  the  “most  historical.” 

More  accurate,  and  thus  more  valuable,  than  the  text  are  the  six 
full-page  photographs  that  accompany  it.  The  frontispiece  is  the  clas- 
sic view  of  the  Front  Building,  with  “1792  Ye  Olde  Mint”  painted  on 
the  facade,  and  an  open  touring  car  parked  in  front.  The  second  photo 
depicts  the  facade  of  the  Middle  Budding,  “undoubtedly  the  first  brick 
building  erected  by  act  of  Congress  for  public  use,”  according  to  its 
caption.^  The  third  dlustration  zeroes  in  on  the  “vault  within  a vault” 
found  in  the  basement  of  the  Middle  Budding,  whde  the  fourth  shows 
a general  view  of  half  of  that  basement.  The  fifth  illustration  offers  a 
scrap  of  scissel  (a  piece  of  waste  copper  strip  from  which  a half  cent 
planchet  had  been  punched)  along  with  eight  planchets,  all  found  either 
when  the  Rear  Budding  was  razed  or  during  excavations  for  the  four- 
story  warehouse  that  replaced  it.  Two  of  these  planchets  were  lor  the 


4 [bid.,  p.  12. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  8. 

6 Ibid.,  facing  p.  5. 
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legendary  silver-center  cent  (or  “silver  centre”  cent,  as  Stewart  has  it)7 
The  final  photo  depicts  six  coins  found  in  the  excavation  made  for  the 
basement  of  the  four-story  warehouse.  Four  are  large  cents,  including 
those  dated  1826,  1832,  and  1834;  two  are  half  cents,  one  dated  1826, 
while  the  other,  the  date  of  which  is  effaced,  is  of  the  Draped  Bust  type, 
minted  from  1800  to  1808. 

Ye  Olde  Mint  did  indeed  offer  a brief  description  of  the  first  United 
States  Mint,  but  more  significantly,  it  provided  the  most  thoroughly  re- 
searched look  at  the  first  Mint  published  up  to  that  time.  Stewart  did  all 
he  could  to  disseminate  his  booklet  widely,  for  it  was  distributed  “Com- 
pliments of  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Company”  to  all  who  displayed 
interest.®  He  laid  into  all  copies  a small  circular  advertising  the  Stewart 
Electric  Co.,  most  of  which  were  discarded  by  the  new  owners.  The 
copy  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  retains 
this  rare  circular,  which  notes  the  availability  of  the  latest  Stewart  Elec- 
tric Company  catalogue,  by  this  time  a 700-page  hardcover  behemoth 
offering  thousands  of  items. 

Stewart’s  distribution  of  Ye  Olde  Mint  began  towards  the  end  of 
1909,  for  in  early  December  of  that  year  he  began  receiving  letters  of 
acknowledgment  from  historical  societies,  libraries,  and  industrial  con- 
cerns.^ Stewart  also  distributed  to  the  numismatic  community,  where 
it  was  immediately  well  received.  Farran  Zerbe,  the  President  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Assocation,  wrote  to  Stewart  on  December  10, 
1909,  saying  “I  have  already  heard  many  approving  remarks  regarding 
the  enterprise  shown  by  you  in  your  late  publication.”^®  Zerbe  requested 
additional  copies,  and  next  in  line  was  the  keeper  of  the  Mint  cabinet. 
On  January  6,  1910,  the  curator  T.  L.  Comparette  wrote  to  Stewart  to 
acknowledge  a recent  tour  of  the  first  Mint  property,  and  included  a 
list  of  the  numismatic  elite  who  might  also  appreciate  copies  of  Ye  Olde 
MintJ^  Many  celebrated  collectors  of  the  era.  Brand,  Woodin,  Clapp, 
Granberg,  and  others,  found  their  way  onto  Comparette’s  list,  and  all 
presumably  received  copies  of  Ye  Olde  Mint. 

1 Ibid.,  facing  p.  20. 

8 Ibid.,  front  cover. 

9 Frank  H.  Stewart  MSS,  box  5,  Rowan  University. 

10  Farran  Zerbe  to  Frank  H.  Stewart,  December  10,  1909,  Frank  H.  Stewart  MSS,  box  5, 
Rowan  University. 

11  T.L.  Comparette  to  Frank  H.  Stewart,  January  6,  1910,  Frank  H.  Stewart  MSS,  box  5, 
Rowan  University. 
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Stewart’s  pamphlet  was  a success  in  promoting  the  Stewart  Electric 
Company,  but  in  one  crucial  respect  Stewart’s  Ye  Olde  Mint  was  a 
disappointment,  for  it  failed  to  inspire  any  of  its  readers  to  take  action 
to  preserve  the  remaining  pair  of  old  Mint  structures.  And  while  it 
might  be  unfair  to  lay  blame  with  the  coin  collectors  of  the  time,  one 
must  acknowledge  at  least  complicity — for  the  numismatic  community 
was  well  informed,  but  failed  to  act.  Thus,  less  than  two  years  after 
its  publication,  the  demolition  began  on  North  Seventh  Street,  and 
soon  after,  Stewart’s  new  “Old  Mint  Building’’  would  rise  on  the  spot. 
Interestingly,  this  is  an  outcome  that  Stewart  accurately  forecast.  The 
very  first  paragraph  of  Ye  Olde  Mint's  text  foreshadowed  exactly  what 
would  occur  in  1911: 

The  first  United  States  mint  buildings  are  indeed  historical  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  while  a number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  their 
preservation  it  is  highly  probable  they  will  eventually  be  located  by  the 
means  of  a bronze  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  steel  and  concrete  structure 
in  contemplation  for  the  use  of  the  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Company, 
who  now  occupy  the  buildings  adjoining  them  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
retention  of  the  buildings  on  the  present  site  is  prohibited  on  account  of  the 
great  value  of  the  land  and  its  location  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section, 
and  their  removal  by  private  enterprise  to  another  site  unlikely  because  of 
the  great  expense  that  such  removal  would  entail.'^ 

After  these  forebodings  were  fulfilled,  in  1913,  Frank  Stewart  made 
his  next  excursion  into  the  realm  of  writing,  when  he  authored  and 
published  Our  New  Home  and  Old  Times.  In  1911,  after  making  one 
last  fruitless  attempt  to  save  them,  Stewart  demolished  the  old  Mint 
edifices  and  replaced  them  with  a six-story  structure  of  steel,  concrete, 
and  brick,  116  feet  deep  and  37  feet  wide.  He  attached  this  new  building 
to  the  four-story  warehouse  already  standing  on  631  Filbert  Street  (the 
lot  directly  to  the  east  and  south  of  37  and  39  North  Seventh),  thus 
recreating  the  original  configuration  of  the  first  Mint  on  these  three 
L-shaped  lots.'^ 

The  booklet  written  to  celebrate  this  achievement,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  now- vanished  Mint,  Our  New  Home  and  Old  Times,  is 
octavo  in  size,  6 inches  by  9 inches,  with  tan  card  covers  and  a stapled 

12  Stewart,  Ye  Olde  Mint,  p.  8. 

13  Frank  H.  Stewart,  Our  New  Home  and  Old  Times  (Philadelphia:  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric 
Company,  1913),  p.  3. 
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binding.  A few  copies  were  bound  in  green-grey  cloth;  one  remains 
in  the  collection  of  the  Gloucester  County  (New  Jersey)  Historical 
Society  while  another  appeared  in  Craig  Whitford’s  sale  of  Mint  memo- 
rabilia in  October,  1995.  The  cover  bears  some  similarity  to  that  of  Ye 
Olde  Mint,  for  its  central  vignette  is  also  an  art-nouveau  motif,  although 
instead  of  a flowering  plant,  it  appears  to  be  a leaf  (or  possibly  a butter- 
fly) mounted  on  a stanchion.  Both  the  title  and  the  motif  are  enclosed 
by  triple  rules,  with  boxes  at  all  four  corners.  The  back  cover  contains 
the  “old  mint”  logo  that  Stewart  adopted  to  brand  his  highest-quality 
line  of  electrical  products,  consisting  of  the  words  “OLD  MINT”  within  a 
double  rule  in  the  shape  of  a sideways  coffin,  with  “STEWART’S ” above 
and  “gold  STANDARD”  below.  The  booklet  contains  48  pages  and  22 
black-and-white  photographs  reproduced  in  halftone,  depicting  the  in- 
teriors of  Stewart’s  new  building,  along  with  some  items  of  numismatic 
import. 

Unlike  Ye  Olde  Mint,  the  subject  matter  of  which  was  exclusively 
numismatic.  Our  New  Home  is  mainly  about  the  Old  Mint  Building  and 
the  electric  supply  business,  with  an  occasional  doUop  of  numismatic 
information  tossed  in.  Stewart  took  great  pride  in  the  structure  he  had 
erected  on  the  old  Mint’s  site:  “Our  new  building,  known  as  the  ‘Old 
Mint  Building,’  is  probably  the  first  new  building  to  be  called  an  old 
building  in  the  history  of  architecture.”^'*  He  waxes  eloquent  about  the 
amenities  of  the  Old  Mint  Building — its  elevators,  tramways,  and  fire 
tower — and  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  if  aU  of  its  steel  bins  were  laid 
end  to  end,  they  would  stretch  for  more  than  half  a mile  in  a straight 
line.*^  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  photographs  in  the  booklet  focus  on 
the  Old  Mint  Building’s  interiors  (13),  exterior  (4),  and  cornerstone- 
laying ceremony  (2). 

In  typical  Stewart  fashion,  the  topics  meander.  A nearly  three-page 
essay  on  electric  wiring  is  succeeded  by  sections  on  the  Stewart  Elec- 
tric Company’s  catalogue,  its  pictorial  calendars,  and  its  museum  of  old 
electrical  devices.  Stewart  himself  signed  a four-page  disquisition  on 
his  reminiscences  of  the  electrical  supply  business.  The  Master  of  the 
Mint  closed  his  booklet  with  no  less  than  six  pages  of  “Odds  and  Ends” 
wherein  it  is  possible  to  learn,  should  one  be  so  inclined,  that  “J.  W. 
Parker  had  a lot  of  fun  with  a windowful  of  feathers  blown  around  by  a 


14  Ibid. 

1 5 Ibid. 
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sturdy  CBC  Electric  Fan.”^^  This  section  also  contained  Stewart’s  bold 
if  inaccurate  prediction  that  “Solar  heat  and  water  pov/er  will  supply 
all  the  electrical  energy  100  years  hence.  There  is  no  use  of  worrying 
about  coal.”^^ 

The  numismatic  content  of  Our  New  Home,  though  relatively  slight, 
still  has  some  items  of  note.  It  begins  with  the  frontispiece,  which  fea- 
tures the  bronze  tablet  that  Stewart  had  been  contemplating  when  he 
wrote  Ye  Olde  Mint  in  1909.  Affixed  to  the  front  facade  of  the  Old  Mint 
Building,  the  tablet  read:  “ON  THIS  SITE  WAS  ERECTED  THE  FIRST  U.  S. 
MINT  A.D.  1792  THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  BUILDING  AUTHORIZED  BY  CON- 
GRESS. COINAGE  GONTINUED  HERE  40  YEARS.  BUILDING  RAZED  A.D. 
1911.”^^ 

There  are  photographs  of  two  chairs  and  one  bench  that  were  con- 
structed of  timbers  salvaged  from  the  old  Mint,  with  the  note  that  the 
bench  was  a Christmas  gift  to  Frank  H.  Stewart  in  1911,  the  year  that 
the  last  of  the  old  Mint  edifices  were  demolished.^^  He  reports  that  all 
three  were  made  of  oak  joists  from  the  Middle  Building,  which  were 
so  hard  that  the  cabinet  maker  had  to  be  paid  extra  for  working  with 
them,  and  that  all  were  part  of  his  office  furnishings.  The  bench  today 
resides  in  the  collection  of  the  Gloucester  County  Historical  Society; 
the  whereabouts  of  the  chairs  are  unknown.  These  were  not  the  only 
wooden  relics,  for  about  two  dozen  gavels  and  the  same  number  of 
paperweights,  made  of  the  same  oak  joists,  were  crafted  by  James  Bar- 
ton of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  distributed  at  the  cornerstone-laying 
ceremony  to  participants  and  special  guests.^°  There  is  also  a picture  of 
the  hand-made  lockset  that  came  off  the  Front  Building,  although  it  is 
not  described  in  the  text.^^ 

The  deed  of  sale  of  the  first  Mint  from  the  United  States  to  Michael 
Kates  is  pictured  in  full-page  format,  along  with  an  explanation  that  it 
was  found  in  an  old  safe  by  descendent  Louis  Kates;  Stewart’s  memo- 
rable judgment  was  that  “It  is  a piece  of  parchment  and  the  penmanship 
is  above  reproach.’’^^  He  also  used  this  section  to  make  a declaration 

16  Ihid.,  p.  48. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

18  Ibid.,  Irontispiece. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 
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of  future  literary  intentions: 

In  the  past  two  years  data  has  been  collected  by  us  pertaining  to  the  original 
mint  property,  which  when  added  to  the  finds  made  when  the  buildings 
were  demolished,  will  make  a book  of  considerable  historical  interest.  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a copy  of  “Ye  Olde  Mint”  booklet  have  some 
idea  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  final  write-up  of  information  in  our 
possession,  a great  deal  of  which  has  never  been  published.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  send  in  your  request  now.^^ 

As  it  happened,  Stewart  was  hardly  the  first  would-be  author  who 
was  overly  optimistic  about  his  publication  date,  for  History  of  the  First 
United  States  Mint  did  not  appear  until  1924.  This  does  demonstrate, 
however,  that  he  was  planning  to  write  the  book  very  soon  after  the  old 
Mint  structures  came  down. 

Not  strictly  numismatic,  but  somewhat  numismatically  inspired,  were 
the  medallions  and  sculptural  elements  on  the  facade  of  the  Old  Mint 
Building.  There  were  six  medallions,  three  set  in  the  space  between  the 
third  and  fourth  floors,  and  three  set  in  the  space  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors.  The  two  pictured  in  Our  New  Home  evoke  coins  with- 
out actually  copying  them,  with  one  being  similar  but  not  identical  to 
an  Indian  Head  Cent  obverse  and  another,  with  a wreath  surrounded 
by  thirteen  stars,  bringing  to  mind  (at  least  in  terms  of  the  wreath)  the 
Indian  Head  Cent  Laurel  Wreath  reverse  of  1859. 

In  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  floors  were  small  alcoves 
that  held  a carved  eagle  perched  on  a shield,  which  in  turn  rested  on 
bundled  foliage.  Stewart  clearly  modeled  these  eagles  on  Peter,  the 
famed  mascot  of  the  Mint,  for  the  photo’s  caption  states  that  “the  Mint 
eagle  was  a noted  bird.”^^ 

Our  New  Home  seems  to  have  been  primarily  distributed  within  the 
electrical  trade,  as  part  advertising  and  part  history.  Although  several 
snippets  are  of  interest  to  coin  collectors,  the  majority  of  the  content 
promotes  the  history,  capability,  and  of  course  new  facility  of  the  Stew- 
art Electrical  Company.  For  this  reason  the  pamphlet  is  little  known 
today  among  numismatists.  Stewart  began  receiving  letters  of  acknowl- 
edgment lor  Our  New  Home  in  May  1913.^^ 

23  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

26  Frank  H.  Stewart  MSS,  box  7,  Rowan  University. 
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Ye  Olde  Mint  and  Our  New  Home  occupy  a distinctive  niche  in  nu- 
mismatic literature,  that  of  the  “rehearsal”  publication.  Both  were  writ- 
ten as  Frank  Stewart  was  still  in  the  business  of  learning  about  the  old 
Mint:  its  people,  its  processes,  its  history.  They  are  therefore  inherently 
incomplete  and  occasionally  inaccurate,  but  by  the  same  token,  they 
are  fresh  and  bursting  with  the  excitement  of  new  discoveries.  Much 
of  what  they  contain  is  incorporated  in  Stewart’s  1924  opus  History 
of  the  First  United  States  Mint,  but  a few  important  textual  details  and 
pictures  of  the  Old  Mint  Building  can  be  found  only  in  these  two  book- 
lets. Stewart  himself  certainly  thought  highly  of  his  inaugural  efforts, 
for  he  placed  a copy  of  Ye  Olde  Mint  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  Old 
Mint  Building,  and  had  Our  New  Home  been  published  then,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  included  as  well.^^  In  his  address  on  that  occasion, 
Frank  Stewart  said,  “This  building  represents  my  life’s  work.  It  is  built  of 
enduring  steel  and  concrete.  It  is  the  best  that  I can  do.”^®  Surely  Stew- 
art felt  very  much  the  same  way  about  Ye  Olde  Mint,  Our  New  Home, 
and  later,  History  of  the  First  United  States  Mint.  They  also  represent 
his  enduring  life’s  work— the  best  that  he  could  do — and  for  that,  we 
should  aU  be  grateful. 


27  Stewart,  Our  New  Home  and  Old  Times,  p.  36. 

28  Ibid. 


“You  Don’t  Say”:  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz 

Myron  Xenos 


1. What  is  R.  S.  Yeoman’s  real  last  name,  and  what  is  the  date  of 
his  first  Red  Book? 

2.  When  did  the  words  “In  God  We  Trust”  first  appear  on  US 
paper  money? 

3.  Who  was  the  first  Director  of  the  US  Mint? 

4.  What  type  of  coins  are  referred  to  as  NCLT? 

5.  Name  the  three  types  of  trees  on  colonial  Massachusetts  coinage. 

6.  The  Cleveland  commemorative  half  dollar  has  nine  cities  marked 
with  a star.  Which  city  isn’t  even  in  the  United  States? 

7.  Atwood’s  catalogue  considers  which  numismatic  specialty? 

8.  Name  the  only  eight-sided  US  government-issue  coin. 

9.  Whose  initials  are  on  the  1914D  cent? 

10.  Who  was  “Hogmouth”? 

11.  Name  the  one  obsolete  US  minor  coin  which  did  not  fit  into 
the  decimal  system  evenly. 

12.  How  many  times  does  the  number  or  word  ONE  appear  on  the 
current  $1  bill  (just  the  denomination,  not  serial,  district,  or  plate 
numbers)?  How  many  times  does  it  appear  on  the  1934  “funny  back” 
dollar  bill? 


Answers  on  page  21. 


The  Stack  Family  Numismatic  Library  Sale 

Harvey  Stack 


Now  that  the  first  part  of  the  Stack  Family  Library  has  been  sold,  I feel 
that  I should  tell  you  how  pleased  my  family  and  I are  with  the  catalogue 
prepared  by  George  F.  Kolbe  for  the  public  auction  on  January  9,  2010. 
The  catalog  was  a masterpiece.  Not  only  did  it  offer  some  of  the  great 
highlights  of  the  Stack  Family  Library,  giving  each  lot  a full  description 
and  commenting  on  its  importance  to  numismatics,  but  it  also  traced  the 
history  of  Stack’s  from  the  Depression  years  to  the  present  day  through 
its  prize-winning  catalogues  and  library. 

George  invited  a group  of  collectors,  dealers,  and  a chief  librarian  to 
comment  on  the  Library  and  how  it  reflected  on  Stack’s  dedication  to 
the  hobby  of  numismatics  and  the  collecting  environment  during  the 
last  eight  decades.  He  published  their  writings  in  the  auction  catalogue, 
providing  great  insight  as  to  how  they  and  the  Stack  family  and  their 
staff  used  the  library  and  files. 

Those  who  wrote  included  William  (BiU)  Anton,  a great  collector; 
Michael  Hodder,  super  researcher  and  author;  John  Dannreuther,  a 
professional  numismatist;  Frank  Campbell,  the  famous  ANS  Librarian; 
numismatic  researcher  and  bibliophile  P.  Scott  Rubin;  and,  of  course, 
George  F.  Kolbe,  the  greatest  numismatic  book  cataloguer,  and  myself. 

The  story  of  William  Anton,  Jr.,  of  his  father’s  and  his  experienc- 
es, begins  when  he  first  visited  Stack’s  during  the  late  1940s.  Both 
were  always  treated  both  as  friends  and  great  numismatists.  They  were 
early  members  of  the  Stack’s  Clubhouse.  Stack’s  offered  numismatists 
a meeting  place  on  Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  where  collectors 
could  gather,  talk  numismatics,  use  our  library,  and  buy,  trade,  or  sell 
numismatic  items. 


Reproduced  from  The  E-Sylum  vol.  13  no.  4,  January  24,  2010. 
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We  provided  a warm,  wood-paneled  showroom,  with  sit-down  coun- 
ters and  lots  of  spots  for  private  discussions.  Much  information  was 
freely  exchanged,  and  those  who  came  learned  from  each  other.  All  of 
the  famous  collectors  and  dealers  visited  from  time  to  time,  and  we  all 
benefited  from  these  scholarly  chats.  I,  for  one,  received  some  great 
training  and  was  able  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Michael  Hodder,  who  joined  Stack’s  in  the  1980s  as  a cataloguer  and 
researcher,  wrote  about  his  friendship  with  the  Stacks  and  how  cata- 
logues were  conceived  and  brought  to  fruition.  Mike’s  last  major  project 
was  to  be  the  lead  cataloguer  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
collections  ever  sold  at  auction;  ultimately,  twenty-one  catalogues  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  Collection,  a prize-winning 
accomplishment. 

Frank  Campbell,  the  former  Chief  Librarian  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society,  wrote  about  the  books  we  published  and  how  he  as  well 
as  others  used  them,  and  also  about  the  importance  of  a working  library 
in  the  hands  of  the  professional  dealer  and  auctioneer — an  immeasur- 
able aid  in  making  their  catalogues  authoritative  and  interesting. 

John  Dannreuther  authored  an  interesting  and  humorous  narrative 
about  the  “inner  sanctum,”  the  office  in  the  back  portion  of  our  shop 
where  Norman  Stack,  my  cousin,  and  I shared  a Partners’  Desk  for 
decades,  surrounded  by  floor- to- ceiling  bookshelves  containing  portions 
of  the  working  library. 

P.  Scott  Rubin  wrote  about  early  numismatics  in  New  York,  its  deal- 
ers and  collectors,  and  the  catalogues  that  Stacks  produced  from  1935 
to  the  present  century,  some  800  different  sale  catalogues  in  all.  Scott 
also  discussed  how  the  Stack  family  influenced  the  way  numismatic 
business  was  done  and  the  dignity  they  tried  to  project  into  the  industry 
and  hobby. 

George  F.  Kolbe  unquestionably  produced  the  best  numismatic  book 
catalogue  one  could  hope  to  have.  He  is  extremely  knowledgeable,  dedi- 
cated to  his  work,  knows  how  to  describe  books  in  the  context  of  their 
importance,  and  enhances  his  catalogues  with  numerous  illustrations, 
resulting  in  a marvelous  catalogue  to  offer  the  items  he  has  for  sale. 
He  contacted  many  potential  buyers,  prepared  advertising  and  press 
releases  to  develop  interest  in  the  sale,  and  so  much  more.  The  end 
result  is  an  award-winning  catalogue! 
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My  part  in  the  catalogue  was  to  prepare  the  family  tree  so  that  ev- 
eryone would  know  one  Stack  from  another;  to  get  photos  of  the  fam- 
ily to  go  with  the  narratives;  to  check  some  of  the  information,  mostly 
from  my  memory;  to  add  to  the  descriptions;  and  to  do  any  other  work 
George  needed  done.  It  was  an  exciting  though  somewhat  sorrowful 
experience,  parting  with  “old  friends”  (books  I used  and  loved).  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  purchasers  will  use  the  information  in 
the  library  to  enhance  their  knowledge  and  the  fun  and  excitement  of 
numismatics — by  learning  from  the  past  to  enhance  the  future. 


Request  for  Information 

Neil  W.  Taylor  is  looking  for  any  information  regard- 
ing his  great-great-grandfather,  the  nineteenth-century 
Philadelphia/New  York  coin  dealer  Edward  Cogan.  Re- 
plies may  be  addressed  to  him  at  lientaylor@aol.com. 


The  Millard  Fillmore  Presidential  Dollar  Coin  Launch, 

Moravia,  New  York 

Jeffre}^  LaPlante 


On  February  18,  2010,  United  States  Mint  Assistant  Director  Andy 
Brunhart  and  the  citizens  of  Moravia,  New  York,  and  its  environs  de- 
scended on  the  tiny  hamlet  of  four  thousand  to  honor  our  thirteenth 
president  with  the  newest  United  States  one-doUar  coin.  Moravia  is 
the  closest  town  to  Fillmore’s  birthplace  with  a high-school  cafeteria 
able  to  hold  the  event.  Fillmore  was  born  in  nearby  Locke,  which  is 
now  known  as  SummerhiU,  on  the  7th  day  of  February  in  1800.  I took 
the  trip  down  to  Moravia  from  Rochester,  as  did  a few  members  of  the 
Rochester  Numismatic  Association.  The  drive  is  about  two  hours  in 
length  on  rambling  country  roads  and  county  byways.  The  scenery  is 
breathtaking  and  one  would  think  one  were  in  rural  Vermont  or  Penn- 
sylvania rather  than  in  the  New  York  of  skyscrapers  and  tarmac.  The 
tiny  village  of  Moravia  sits  nestled  between  rolling  hills  at  the  southern 
tip  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes  wine  region.  The  air 
was  crisp  and  cold,  the  snow  fell  in  light,  lazy  flakes,  and  the  fog  grace- 
fully wisped  above  the  lake  in  gray,  swirling  curls.  I had  never  been  to 
a coin  unveiling  or  any  other  unveiling,  so  I journeyed  silently  with  the 
radio  off  and  took  in  the  peaceful  scenery  while  thinking  about  warm 
muffins  just  out  of  the  oven.  My  thoughts  were  on  life  and  its  cycle  and 
just  what  it  must  have  been  like  over  200  years  ago  living  in  what  was 
then  a place  far  distant  from  civilization  on  the  American  frontier. 

I arrived  in  town  at  9:35  AM,  having  just  driven  the  hundred  miles 
alone  and  at  peace,  but  now  to  my  surprise  there  was  a long  line  of  cars 
moving  slowly  to  the  entrance  of  the  high  school.  I was  motioned  by  a 
policeman  to  turn  left  into  the  lot  and  had  to  search  around  to  find  a 
place  to  park.  I had  with  me  a camera  and  also  my  digital  voice  recorder. 
I thought  it  might  be  nice  to  record  the  ten-minute  ceremony— for  what 
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I do  not  know,  but  I do  tend  to  be  overly  prepared.  It  was  then  I noticed 
there  were  quite  a few  folks  moving  on  to  the  entrance.  It  was  a good 
thing  I arrived  at  the  precise  time  I did,  because  there  was  a long  line 
of  people  waiting  to  get  in.  I just  barely  did  before  they  closed  off  the 
cafeteria  and  placed  speakers  out  in  the  corridor.  I was  surprised  that 
a crowd  this  large  would  turn  out  for  the  FiUmore  presidential  dollar 
unveiling.  I met  a very  nice  lady,  Genevieve  Billia,  who  is  the  public 
affairs  specialist  for  Andy  Brunhart  (Assistant  Mint  Director).  She 
was  handing  out  press  packets  and  I asked  her  to  hold  one  for  me  until 
after  the  event,  if  any  were  available.  She  said  she  would  and  gave  me 
her  card.  I then  entered  the  cafeteria,  and  way  in  the  back  a nice  lady 
and  gentleman  were  providing  cookies,  Danish,  coffee,  and  milk  for 
the  guests.  I was  relieved,  as  my  tummy  had  been  rumbling  the  whole 
way  down.  The  event  started  with  a few  introductions  of  local  politi- 
cians, and  then  the  master  of  ceremonies  John  Haight  introduced  local 
Cayuga  County  historian  Sheila  Tucker.  She  told  the  story  of  Millard 
Fillmore  as  a person  and  a president  in  full  and  colorful  detail. 

The  last  part  of  her  speech  was  cut  a bit  short  due  to  time  con- 
straints, and  then  John  Haight  discussed  Robert  J.  Scarry,  a local  his- 
tory teacher  and  Millard  Fillmore  crusader.  It  was  an  interesting  talk, 
but  at  times  I wondered  if  the  ceremony  was  to  deliver  the  MiUard  Fill- 
more dollar  or  to  honor  Robert  Scarry.  In  short  order,  Andy  Brunhart 
was  introduced,  who  stepped  to  the  podium  and  said,  “It  seems  most  of 
my  speech  has  been  delivered  previously,  and  so  I promise  you  we  will 
be  done  when  the  minute  hand  of  that  clock  [pointing  to  the  cafeteria 
clock  in  the  back  wall]  reaches  fifteen  after.”  The  whole  crowd  craned 
their  necks  and  saw  it  was  mere  ten  minutes  away,  and  a collective  groan 
was  stifled.  Brunhart  discussed  the  United  States  Mint,  the  new  dol- 
lars, threw  a platitude  Fillmore’s  way,  and  then  introduced  two  young 
children  to  the  podium,  where  he  said,  “Now  the  moment  we  have  been 
waiting  for:  the  official  dollar  pour.”  Brunhart  and  the  two  children 
picked  up  a washbucket-sized  barrel  and  poured  out  approximately  250 
shiny  new  Millard  Fillmore  dollars,  as  Brunhart  said,  “We  hereby  dedi- 
cate the  Millard  Fillmore  dollar.”  It  was  over . . .but  then  we  wanted  to 
wait  on  line  to  get  a roll  or  two,  plus  each  child  under  fourteen  was  to 
receive  a shiny  new  Millard  Fillmore  dollar  for  free.  Brunhart  signed  a 
few  autographs,  handed  out  coin  tickets  to  the  children,  and  then  he 
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and  Genevieve  left  the  building,  presumably  to  catch  a flight  back  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

I want  to  thank  Genevieve  Billia  and  also  the  United  States  Mint,  as 
this  event  was  more  than  I could  have  hoped  for.  Our  American  his- 
tory is  a great  one,  and  coin  collecting  is  a microcosm  of  that  history. 
It  leads  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  our  society’s  past,  and  if  you 
take  the  time  to  look  further  than  the  price  list  you  will  find  stories  to 
enlighten  and  enjoy.  Andy  Brunhart  was  considerate,  accessible,  and  a 
gentleman — refreshing  in  this  day  of  hurried  bureaucrats  who  are  too 
scared  of  the  public  they  serve  and  too  worried  about  keeping  their 
jobs.  The  United  States  Mint  team  looked  like  they  were  really  enjoying 
themselves,  as  did  the  folks  of  Moravia. 

Moravia  is  situated  a mile  or  two  south  of  Owasco  Lake  and  just 
north  of  Fillmore  Glen  State  Forest  and  the  Summer  Hill  State  Forest, 
it  is  a land  of  much  history  and  beauty.  It  is  near  Cornell  University  and 
Watkins  Glen,  and  also  near  the  great  gorges  of  the  last  ice  age.  I urge 
all  of  you,  if  you  want  to  take  a chance,  to  participate  in  your  country 
and  pay  attention  to  its  activities:  the  wonderful  and  the  supposedly 
long-forgotten  and  uninteresting  ones  too. 


Answers  to  the  Numismatic  Quarterly  Quiz  (see  page  15):  1)  Richard  Yeo  and  1947;  2)  1935 
series  G silver  certificate;  3)  David  Rittenhouse;  4)  non-circulating  legal  tender;  5)  Oak, 
Pine, Willow;  6)  Toronto,  Canada;  7)  transportation  tokens;  8)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $50; 
9)  nobody’s;  10)  Leopold  I,  Holy  Roman  Emperor;  11)  3 cent  piece;  12)  16  and  27. 
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Alan  M.  Stahl,  ed.,  The  Rebirth  of  Antiquity:  Numismatics,  Archaeol- 
ogy, and  Classical  Studies  in  the  Culture  of  the  Renaissance.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Library,  2009.  16  24  cm,  xvii  + 178  p.,  54  b/w 

illustrations  in  text.  $40.00,  ISBN  978-0-87811-051-3. 

This  work,  edited  by  Alan  Stahl  with  the  collaboration  of  Gretchen 
Oberfranc,  perpetuates  a symposium  held  in  Princeton  on  November  9, 
2007,  whose  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  “Numismatics 
in  the  Renaissance,”  likewise  curated  by  Alan  Stahl.  From  symposium 
to  book  there  have  been  a few  changes:  two  of  the  papers  presented  do 
not  appear  in  the  book,  of  which  one,  on  Ezechiel  Spanheim’s  metallic 
archive  (by  Brian  Ogilvie),  aroused  great  interest.  William  Stenhouse, 
for  his  part,  chose  to  publish  a different  study  from  that  presented  in 
the  colloquium  (one  concentrating  on  Antonio  Agustm  rather  than  on 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  about  whom  Jean-Louis  Ferrary  has  recently  given 
an  erudite  commentary),  and  Anthony  Grafton,  who  presided  over  one 
session  of  the  symposium,  has  written  a short  preface.  With  these  five 
contributions,  all  written  by  American  specialists  in  the  topic,  the  vol- 
ume presents  a fine  appearance. 

The  preface  by  Antony  Grafton  (pages  xiii-xviii)  enumerates  the 
challenges  encountered  by  scholars  during  the  Renaissance  in  their  in- 
fatuation with  ancient  coins,  beginning  with  that  of  establishing  their 
authenticity.  Even  if  they  are  truly  ancient,  he  notes,  the  pieces  do  not 
necessarily  tell  the  truth,  as  Mabillon  emphasized  concerning  the  med- 
als offered  to  Louis  XIV  (in  particular,  the  date  when  he  was  anointed 
is  incorrect  on  the  medal  that  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  since  the 
ceremony  was  postponed  four  or  five  days). 

The  contribution  by  Alan  Stahl  (“Numismatics  in  the  Renaissance,” 
pages  3-26)  is  a short,  standard  presentation  of  our  knowledge  about 


This  review  is  a translation  from  French  by  permission  of  an  original  review  that  is  in  course  of 
publication  in  Revue  beige  de  numismatique  156  (2010). 
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the  subject,  with  two  interesting  observations  rarely  or  never  seen  in 
similar  publications:  a discussion  of  Leonello  d’Este,  marquess  of  Man- 
tua, and  above  all  an  unexpected  examination  of  numismatic  imagery 
in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  which  permits  the  author  to  conclude  with  the 
Venetian  ducats  on  which  he  is  a leading  specialist.  This  contribution 
is  followed  by  the  list  of  books  shown  in  the  exhibition  (with  system- 
atic references  to  Dekesel),  which  bespeaks  the  riches  of  Princeton 
University’s  libraries. 

By  way  of  an  essay  of  anthropological  nature  (“Of  Mauss  and  (Re- 
naissance) Men:  Numismatics,  Prestation,  and  the  Genesis  of  Visual 
Literacy,”  pages  27-47),  John  Cunnally  improves  and  develops  what 
he  had  previously  published  in  1994,  namely  that  Renaissance  antiquar- 
ians freely  gave  each  other  ancient  coins  in  the  setting  of  an  aristocratic 
economy  of  gift  and  counter-gift,  such  as  was  first  systematized  by  Mar- 
cel Mauss.  This  is  certainly  right,  and  the  author,  who  has  a way  with 
words  (he  opposes,  for  example,  the  modern  epoch,  characterized  by  a 
“marmorcentric”  view  of  ancient  art,  to  the  Renaissance,  which  was  by 
preference  “nummocentric”)  convinces  us,  while  offering  digressions 
on  the  potlatch  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  or  the  kula  of  the  natives  of 
Melanesia.  Cunnally  returns,  following  Francis  Haskell,  to  the  union  of 
text  and  image  that  is  presented  as  an  innovation  of  the  modern  era,  for 
which  only  Greek  and  Roman  coins  offer  an  earlier  large-scale  example 
(along  with  graffiti).  One  could  add  that  in  antiquity  (like  today),  the 
coin’s  image  takes  priority  over  the  text,  as  a study  of  the  orientations 
of  coins  proves  beyond  doubt:  it  is  the  text  that  is  adapted  to  the  image 
and  not  the  image  that  is  adapted  to  the  text  (see  F.  de  Callatay  and  D. 
Gerin,  “Faut-il  faire  tomber  les  foudres?”  in  H.  Nilsson,  ed.,  Florilegium 
numismaticum:  studia  in  honorem  U.  Westermark  edita  [Stockholm, 
1992],  pp.  103-109).  The  hypotheses  developed  by  the  author  on  this 
relationship  of  text  to  image  are  ingenious  without  being  absolutely 
convincing.  One  instance  is  when  he  supposes  that,  in  the  famous 
painting  by  Titian  depicting  Jacopo  Strada  (Vienna,  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum),  the  presence  of  a sealed  letter  beside  some  coins  placed  on 
the  table  cannot  be  gratuitous  but  signifies  this  network  of  amicable  re- 
lations that  the  antiquarians  maintained.  Or  when  the  author  identifies 
the  scene  of  another  composition  by  Titian,  The  Tribute  Money  (Dres- 
den, Gemaldegalerie,  Staatliche  Kunstsammlung),  originally  painted  on 
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the  door  of  a cabinet  of  Duke  Alfonso  d’Este  (Vasari  wrote:  “nella 
porta  d’un  armario”),  as  emblematic  of  the  gift  and  counter-gift  that 
were  the  practice  in  the  duke’s  studiolo.  And  Cunnally  concludes,  not 
without  mischief,  that  we  have  at  least  one  proof  there  that  Jesus  was 
a numismatist”  (p.  40). 

It  is  really  the  last  three  contributions  that  advance  our  knowledge  the 
most.  All  three  are  centered  on  a major  personality:  Antonio  Agustm, 
Francesco  (de)  Ficoroni,  and  Nicolas-Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc. 

William  Stenhouse  concerns  himself  with  the  major  figure  of  Anto- 
nio Agustm  (1516-1586)  and  the  irritation  that  he  displayed  in  regard 
to  the  antiquaries — Pirro  Ligorio,  Hubert  Goltz,  Enea  Vico,  Jacopo 
Strada,  and  others — who  were  skillful  at  handling  a pencil  but  whose 
erudition  was  too  thin  (claiming  they  did  not  know  Latin,  which  is 
not  literally  true  and  must  be  nuanced)  to  justify  the  recognition  they 
sought  from  the  scholarly  world  (“Antonio  Agustm  and  the  Numisma- 
tists,” pages  48-65).  As  it  happens,  Agustin’s  work,  Didlogos  de  medal- 
las,  inscriciones  y otras  antiguedades  (Tarragona,  1587),  was  published 
in  Spanish  soon  after  his  death,  and  only  a hundred  copies  were  printed. 
That  is  to  say,  its  author  wished  to  avoid  showing  anger  at  those  who 
were  his  acquaintances,  some  even  his  friends.  Did  Agustm  have  a 
form  of  jealousy  toward  those  antiquaries  who  succeeded  in  elevating 
themselves  socially  thanks  to  antiquities  (pages  54-56)?  It  does  seem, 
anyway,  that  one  encounters  again  the  classic  opposition  between  the 
philologist  and  the  antiquary  in  a world  that  made  difficult,  in  Italy,  a 
productive  combination  of  these  two  competences  (much  less  so  in 
the  Low  Countries,  as  attested  by  the  books  that  Plantin  published). 
As  Amanda  Claridge  has  shown,  there  existed  a division  between  the 
curioso,  a scholar  capable  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  antiquities  (like 
Agustm  or  Lazius),  and  the  antiquario,  who  in  practice  is  the  collector- 
dealer  artist  (like  Goltz  or  Strada). 

Tamara  A.  Griggs  (“The  Local  Antiquary  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Rome,”  pages  66-100),  for  her  part,  concerns  herself  with  a complex 
figure— central  and  marginal  at  the  same  time— in  the  world  of  Rome’s 
antiquaries  in  the  first  haU  of  the  eighteenth  century:  Francesco  Fi- 
coroni (1664-1747,  thus  not  belonging  to  the  Renaissance).  Continuing 
Stenhouse’s  theme,  she  devotes  herself  first  to  defining  what  was  un- 
derstood as  an  “antiquary”  in  the  eighteenth  century.  She  shows  how. 
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against  a background  of  economic  crisis  (the  years  1720-1730),  the 
Popes  managed  to  obtain  ascendancy  over  the  great  aristocratic  families 
whose  collections  of  antiques  they  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  monopo- 
lizing, at  the  same  time  that  the  fashion  of  the  Grand  Tour  engendered  a 
new  type  of  antiquary:  the  Roman  cicerone,  drawing  his  superiority  from 
direct,  practically  daily  contact  with  the  antiquities  (Tamara  Griggs  is 
the  author  of  a doctoral  thesis,  supervised  by  Anthony  Grafton,  on  this 
theme;  The  Changing  Face  of  Erudition:  Antiquaries  in  the  Age  of  the 
Grand  Tour,  Princeton,  2003).  Francesco  Ficoroni,  whose  father  had  al- 
ready served  as  an  agent  to  the  Farnese  and  Pamphili,  is  a representative 
figure  of  them.  His  house  is  a cave  of  treasures  for  the  English  come  to 
adorn  their  gardens  and  coin  cabinets.  His  ambition  to  be  recognized  as 
a scholar  was  equalled  only  by  his  anger  against  foreigners  who  claimed 
to  know  better  or  sought  to  practice  the  trade  in  his  home  town.  In  par- 
ticular, Ficoroni  published  a scathing  response  (1709)  to  the  Diarium 
Italicum  (1702)  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  who  had  dared  to  present 
a manuscript  in  the  Vatican  as  unknown  and  unused  by  the  local  guides 
(written  by  a certain  Flaminio  Vacca  in  1594,  this  manuscript,  relating 
to  the  provenance  of  pieces,  often  called  upon  personal  recollections). 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  local  ciceroni,  Ficoroni  made  himself  the 
defender  of  the  local  expert,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  pratico  del 
paese  (which  recalls  the  opposition  of  one  Rafael  Fabretti  [1618-1700] 
to  that  other  northern  European,  Athanasius  Kircher  [1602-1680]). 
Ficoroni  is  foremost  a deaier  in  antiquities,  very  far  from  the  logic  of 
gift  and  counter-gift  mentioned  above.  His  correspondence  attests  to 
commercial  relations  in  which  elements  of  seduction  and  extortion  are 
not  absent.  This  testimony  applies  also  to  that  other  merchant  of  antiq- 
uities, Francesco  Palazzi,  as  well  as  to  the  Florentine  specialist  in  gems, 
Augusto  Bracci  (whose  desire  for  profit  is  expressed  with  a cheerful 
frankness  in  a cited  passage).  Moreover,  these  new  antiquaries  possess 
far  greater  knowledge  than  their  predecessors  and  intend  to  make  that 
known.  Ficoroni,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  usurp  the  title  of  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  published  several 
books  which,  though  not  always  clearly  distinct  from  sale  catalogues,  are 
marked  by  a spirit  of  precision  at  the  same  time  that  they  show  off  the 
advantage  of  the  local  antiquary  over  the  erudite  foreigner.  This  state 
of  affairs  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  sustain,  though,  from  the 
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1760s,  as  English  and  Scots  settled  in  Rome,  where  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  steal  the  business  of  being  guides  from  the  likes  of  Ficoroni. 

Finally,  it  falls  to  Peter  N.  Miller  to  close  the  book  with  a study 
summed  up  by  its  title:  “Peiresc  and  the  Study  of  Islamic  Coins  in  the 
Early  Seventeenth  Century”  (pages  101-155,  followed  by  two  appendi- 
ces: J.  CunnaUy,  “Appendix  I:  Identification  of  the  Islamic  Coins  in  ms. 
C-10.31,  pages  276-83,”  and  S.  Heidemann,  “Appendix  II:  Identification 
of  the  Other  Islamic  Coins  in  ms.  C. 10.31”).  With  an  estimated  17,000 
pieces,  Nicolas-Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc  (1580-1637)  possessed  one  of 
the  richest  numismatic  collections  of  his  time.  The  inventory  of  his  col- 
lection (preserved  in  Carpentras)  shows  clearly  that  this  scholar  from 
Aix  had  access  to  sources  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Among 
its  treasures  are  200  Islamic  coins,  which  is  not  only  greater  than  the 
number  of  Hebrew  coins  in  the  collection  but  exceeds  by  far  any  other 
known  contemporary  collection  for  this  type  of  coins.  A recognized 
authority  on  Peiresc  (see  his  book  Peiresc  s Europe:  Learning  and  Virtue 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  New  Haven,  2000),  Peter  Miller  offers  us 
a fascinating  dive  into  Peiresc’s  abundant  correspondence  (Carpentras 
and  Bibliotheque  Nationale  de  France,  Paris)  as  well  as  an  unpublished 
manuscript  of  his  numismatic  works  (Peiresc’s  two  numismatic  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  at  the  Museum  Meermanno-Westreenianum  in 
The  Hague).  On  can  distinguish  two  high  points  in  his  preoccupation 
with  Islamic  coins:  in  1617-1618  in  Paris,  where  he  obtains  the  tem- 
porary cooperation  of  two  Maronites,  who  are  not,  to  tell  the  truth, 
a great  help;  and  then  back  in  Provence,  during  the  years  1625-1628. 
It  is  especially  this  second  part  that  exhibits  a surprising  richness:  one 
finds  there  a world  of  Provencal  scholars  (and  how  not  to  be  astounded, 
along  with  the  author,  that  previous  research  has  not  better  brought  to 
light  the  fundamental  role  of  Marseille  in  the  transmission  of  scholarly 
knowledge?)  working  with  merchants,  diplomats,  pirates,  in  short,  with 
all  who  sail  or  sailed  to  the  Levant.  Far  from  the  barrier  between  scholar 
and  antiquary  that  is  the  issue  with  Ficoroni,  one  witnesses  here,  in 
Marseille  (and  Peiresc  states  clearly  that  these  resources  don’t  exist  in 
Paris),  a collaboration  between  a Moroccan  Berber  from  Taroudant, 
called  Sayet  (lor  Sa‘Td?),  who  transcribed  the  Arabic  inscriptions  that 
a Greek  Jew  from  Constantinople  (Salomone  Casino)  translated  into 
Latin  (both  worked  for  a Corsican  adventurer  with  the  fantastical  name 
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of  Samson  Napollon)  so  that  the  inscriptions  could  be  discussed  by  two 
Christians:  a poet,  Baltasar  de  Vias,  the  French  consul  (nonresident) 
for  Algiers,  and  a scholar,  Peiresc.  All  things  considered,  the  author 
concludes,  in  studying  Islamic  coins  Peiresc  researched  not  Islam  but 
the  Bible;  he  was  not  motivated  by  an  interest  in  a contemporary  neigh- 
boring civilization  but  rather  by  that  of  finding  the  distant  roots  of  his 
own. 

The  reading  of  this  very  handsome  book  (which  includes  a curious 
beginning  of  an  index,  pages  177-178)  is  rendered  stiU  more  pleasant  by 
its  rich  illustration  (55  lull  pages),  perfectly  supporting  the  text. 

— Francois  de  Callatay 
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Heritage  Auction  Galleries... 

Winner  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild's 

Best  Auction  Catalog  of  the  Year  Award 
(Coins  & Currency) 

2003:  “The  Sid  & Alicia  Belzberg  Collection  of  Canadian  Coinage” 


2004:  “The  Green  Pond  Collection  of  Dahlonega  Gold” 


2006;  “The  Jules  Reiver  Collection” 


2007:  “January  2007  FUN  Auction  Catalogs” 


2009:  “The  Lemus  Collection,  Queller  Family  Collection  - Part  Two” 


...  and  a few  others...  Yes,  we  are  proud  to  Iiave  won 
these  signal  honors  from  the  NLG  in  live  of  the  last  seven  years,  but 
over  more  than  two  decades.  Heritage’s  employees  have  been  honored 
to  receive  more  than  four  dozen  NLG  awards!  The  total  count  may  not 
be  surprising  given  Heritage’s  continuing  dedication  to  education  and 
website  improvements.  And  while  all  of  Heritage  thanks  the  NLG  for 
these  past  honors,  we  are  busy  working  to  be  even  better  in  2010. 


If  you  have  been  considering  taking  your  numismatic  career  to  the 
next  level,  we  invite  you  to  contact  Heritage  to  discuss  employment 
opportunities.  Call  Paul  Minshull  at  800-872-6467  ext.  1266  or  email 
Paul@HA.com. 
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